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society; part is due to the recognition of the usefulness to society of knowledge that is
organized for practical purposes. When the Enlightenment faith in the power of
knowledge was added to the dynamism of industrial urbanism, the practical and
professional momentum of modem education could not be resisted.
When educational institutions, especially universities, deliberately set out to
produce knowledge through research enterprises a new dynamism was added to
modernity. The research-minded characteristic became so strong after mid-nineteenth
century that it could well be counted a sixth aspect of modern education. The
expectation was that sooner or later the knowledge would be of practical value. If
sooner, it was thought of as "applied" research, or policy research, growing out of
specific problems to be solved; if later, it was "pure" research stemming from the
intellectual interests of the researcher. The conflict between pure and applied research
has touched nearly all aspects of modern higher education. In both cases the stress
upon the value of research in producing new knowledge has been a modernizing force
in contrast to the traditional priority upon the transmission of received knowledge.
The "new" knowledge may be required by political modernization, by economic
modernization, or by religious modernization as well as by the requirements of
national or personal development. Whatever the rationale, the argument of usefulness
for society and for the individual has been a potent force in modern education.
Differentiated and Diversified. As with almost all other institutions in a modern
society, educational institutions have become increasingly organized along specialized
and differentiated lines. Education has become a department or a ministry in national
governments: large bureaucracies to administer national, state, and local systems of
education have been created; specialized administrators, inspectors, supervisors, and
innumerable specialist officials as well as specialist teachers have appeared on the scene
to manage and conduct an enormously complex institution to which many nations
assign a major part of their annual budgets. In some developing countries, education
has become the largest industry; in some advanced countries, as many as one fourth to
one third of all the individuals are involved directly as educators or as students.
The educational profession has thus become one of the largest occupational
groups in a modern society which, characteristically, begins to stress the service
occupations along with the productive. Training for the educational profession has
thus become increasingly specialized and differentiated, specifically focusing upon
training for education as a career rather than simply assuming that teaching will be an
incidental by-product of a generalized humanistic education. A modern system of
education thus tends to increase the length and raise the academic level of training
required of teachers and qualified professionals, just as modern societies have in
general increased the educational qualifications for a vast number of specialized
occupations.
As modern educational institutions took on more and more of the specific
functions that were performed by family, church, or occupational guild in a traditional
society, they reflected the general trend toward functional specificity and structural
differentiation that characterizes all modern institutions. Some modern educational